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Thus, it may be affirmed that in the localities most in favour with
merchant immigrants, the earliest features of a municipal organisation
appeared at the middle of the eleventh century. The new term of
bourgeois dates from this very period. We find the earliest mention of
it at St Omer in 1048, then a little later at Huy in 1066 (burgenses).
The ancestors of these bourgeois were undoubtedly merchants such as
we have hitherto been discussing. But henceforth it was no longer by
their profession but by their residence that they are described. The new
population, like the old one, had become fortified. The new bourg became
amalgamated with the old one, and already at this date it was considered
much more important than its ancestor, because the name of burgemes
was reserved for its inhabitants. These burghers of the middle of the
eleventh century were still very far from possessing a real municipal
organisation. Much progress had still to be made before they could
obtain complete realisation of their programme, and before the town was
endowed with all essential attributes, and before the medieval burghers
succeeded in establishing themselves as a privileged legal class.

When we consider the attitude of the rulers towards the infant bour-
geoisies we find a phenomenon which, at first sight, is rather surprising.
As a general rule, lay princes were inclined to regard them with favour,
while they almost invariably encountered open hostility from ecclesiastical
superiors. This difference of attitude can, however, easily be explained.
The lay rulers had nothing to fear from the bourgeoisie. On the contrary
it was to their advantage to favour and protect them. It was obvious that
the more prosperous the bourgeoisie, the greater the advantage to the
ruler. The development of trade by enriching the town must inevitably
end in also enriching the ruler, as it afforded him the opportunity of
levying substantial taxes. Moreover, the lay rulers had no fixed residence.
They moved constantly from one place to another in their territory.
Consequently they were not in permanent contact with the burghers and
causes of offence were reduced to a minimum.

But it was otherwise with the bishops, who perforce remained stationary
in the cities in which, ever since the Roman period, the sees had been
established, and who wished to preserve their authority intact. The
interests of the Church, as well as their personal interest, made them
regard the bourgeois claims with suspicion. It seemed to them with
reason that urban autonomy must diminish their position and might at the
same time imperil the rights and revenues of the clergy. They were all the
more suspicious because this autonomy was demanded by merchants. For
the Church had an invincible objection to trade. It considered that trade
endangered the salvation of souls, it accounted desire for gain as avarice,
and in most commercial transactions it detected various forms of usury.
The open hostility, which ever since the Carolingian period it had
increasingly shewn to the practice of money-lending, was also extended